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and short, and the material among the most durable of all of 
this class of fabrics. 

These velvets are coming into general use among amateurs 
for applique work. The flowers are cut from the fabric and 
appliqued upon fine cloth, felt or other suitable material. They 
are used either as borders, corners or set on at intervals in all 
over decoration. Superb portieres, draperies and table covers 
may be made in this way, the figures after being placed on the 
new ground work are attached by button bole stitch or by sew- 
ing through with a cord. A very easy fashion is to leave a 
narrow margin around the figures, baste them firmly in place, 
and stitch the edges with fine silk on the sewing machine; the 
rough edge may then be trimmed off very closely, and a braid 



dampness and pressure will almost immediately obliterate the 
crimping on the surface. Various qualities and patterns of silk 
faced cretonne are in demand for coverings for chamber furni- 
ture. Ordinary English and domestic cretonne is used in enor- 
mous quantities. Some of the fine English goods is especially 
tlesirable, both in quality and for the artistic combinations of 
color. 




DESIGN FOR PORTIEBE, BY FLORENCE M. KING. 

Any suitable material, of an opaque color, may be used. The trellis, vine 
and grape to be appliqued in plush— natural colors. In treating the leaves, the 
different shades of green will be obtained according as the plush is laid on, i. e , 
with reference to the direction of its nap. 

SO placed as to cover the stitching, and the cut edge of the ma- 
terial. A veining of gold thread in fine etching stitch will add to 
the effect. 

The ingenious amateur will have no diflBculty in developing 
many new and interesting ideas during the course of her work 
with this material. 

In more ordinary grades of goods petit point is among the 
leading materials. This fabric, which may be known from 
having a surface not unlike square stitch on canvas, is very wide 
exceptionally durable, and in the new colors among the most 
stylish of upholstery materials. The goods comes about 50 to 
60 inches wide, and some grades are even wider than this. It 
is ordinarily used plain and drawn smoothly over the seats and 
backs of articles of furniture. In skillful hands it may be 
used in tufted work, but care should be taken that the tuftings 
do not so break up the pattern as to produce a patchy effect. 
A novelty in furniture covering is a medium quality of printed 
crimped satin. This goods has a cotton back and satin face, 
and is callendered into tiny corded lines on the surface. It is 
used to cover light chairs, and for drapery bows and' scarfs 
on chair backs. It makes very pretty cushions for seats, and 
backs of chairs and settes, but it is not at all durable, as 



CEILINGS, WALLS AND HANGINGS. 
Some Modified Views by Dr. Dresser. 

1. A ceiling is usually a flat surface, and when it is so all 
ornament placed upon it should be flat and without shade or 
shadow, so that it may express the true quality of the ceiling 
itself, for the aim of all art is the realization of truth. A picture 
painted upon a ceiling must not be confounded with a decorated 
ceiling. To us a picture so placed is a picture misplaced, and 
that for the following reasons : 1. An attempt is made to do 
away with the appearance of a ceiling, which is an attempt at 
falsity. 2. Under views of figures and objects are rare by satisfactory 
and it is diflBcult to group together figures all flying or having 
an horizontal position, and when achieved the ceiling thus treated 
is rarely satisfactory. 3. A picture having a right and wrong 
way upward is altogether illegitimate on a ceiling, as the feet of 
all the figures should no more point to one side of the room than 
to the other. A ceiUng, unlike a wall, has no right and wrong 
way upward. 4. To properly see a picture when placed upon a 
ceiling you must lie on the floor or place the body in an uncom- 
fortable position, for a picture cannot be seen in perspective. 

2. If a ceiling is enriched with relief ornament it should be 
so colored as to render the modeled or carved work readily ap- 
parent. 

3. A ceiling of pattern should never point in one direction. 

4. Dark ceilings give a "cozy" effect to a room, which is 
very appropriate to our changeable climate and to this land of 
"homes." 

5. A ceiling when in dark colors does not look lower than it 
actually is, and there is no reason why we should try to make it 
look higher than it is. 

6. More color may be placed on the ceiling than upon the 
walls or floor of a room, for it does not serve as a background 
to the objects in the room. It is pleasant to receive an impres- 
sion of purity from above, which the use of the primary colors, 
when in harmony, on a ceiling will give. 

7. Ceilings should be much more generally decorated than 
they are by us. It is simply a want of the appreciation of art, 
and not of wealth, that leads to our ceilings not being decorated. 

8. The part which a richly decorated ceiling plays in giving 
magnificence to a room cannot be overestimated. 

Walls. 
1. A wall, being a flat surface, should be so decorated that 
its surface when ornamented still appears to be flat. Decoration 
when applied to a wall should make the wall more beautiful 
than it would be without the decoration, but the wall should 
still appear to be a wall. 




SUGGESTION FOR MANTEL, BY R. Y. BARROWS. 
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2. A wall may look well by having simply a tint of color 
placed upon it. 

3. When colored, or decorated, a wall should present a some- 
what neutral effect, for the wall must serve as the background 
aerainst which all the objects in the room are to be seen. Neu- 
trality of effect may be given by employing in large masses 
somewhat tertiary colors, or by the commingling and juxtaposi- 
tion of small masses of intense colors— the latter effect is produced 
in the old Indian shawls. 

4. If pictures are to be hung upon a wall, the wall should 
be so decorated that it will, as it were, withdraw itself from ob- 
servation, and thus bring to notice the picture which rests upon 
it. If gold frames are to be used for the pictures, perhaps the 
best background will generally be found to be a plain gray blue 
surface of medium depth ; but if the pictures are in black frames, 
relieved with a little gold (and most pictures look best when 
thus framed), a most suitable background will be found to be a 
rich green citron color. A full shade of brick red will also be 
found suitable as a background to many pictures, but the shades 
of green are not appropriate if landscapes are to be hung on 
the walls. 

5. If the walls -of a room are enriched by pattern or figure, 
the ornamental forms should be but slightly emphasized by color. 
Shades of the one color (monochrome effects) often produce a 
better wall decoration than purely chromatic combinations. 

6. Walls of medium or darker shades cause the furniture and 
other objects which are seen against them to look better than 
they would do if seen against a lighter surface. A light wall 
reflects light into the eye, and, to an extent, renders it impossible 
that we see any object placed against it perfectly. Whereas a 
dark surface absorbs most of the light which falls upon it, and 
thus enables us to take cognizance of the subtleties of color and 
form in any object that is seen against it. 

7. Jf a room suffers from want of light, and will not admit 
of dark walls, the lower portion of the wall (against which most 
furniture is seen) may be colored dark, while the upper part is 
colored light. A soft 6cru or cream color reflects light better 
even than pure white, >et it will be found to harmonize with 
almost all colors, whether they be dark or light. 

8. If the wall is thus divided into two parts, or in other 
words, a dado is employed, the lower portion, or dado, should 
be separated from the upper portion by lines or borders, either 
plain or figured, and the dado may often with advantage be 
ornamented, while the upper part of the wall is of a plain color. 

9. The pattern of a carpet is best when of a radiating char- 
acter and when founded on a geometrical basis ; but the orna- 
ments placed on walls with a v,iew to their enrichment are best 
when of a mingled and unobtrusive character, or with only a 
bilateral symmetry. Mr. Owen Jones wrote: The decoration of 
paper hanging bears the same relation to the objects in a room 
that a background does to the objects in a picture. It should 
not, therefore, be such as, to invite attention to itself— but be 
subdued in effect, and without strong contrasts either of form or 
light and dark. Nothing should be introduced which disturbs 



the sense of flatness. All natural objects, therefore, when used 
as ornament for these manufactures, should be rendered flat — 
and in simple tints. While the decorative details should be ar- 
ranged on symmetrical basis, these should be so resolved into tin? 
minor forms as not to be intrusively prominent. Color should be 
broken over the whole surface so as to give a general negative 
huerather than masses of positive color. 

Curtains and Hang'inirs. 

1. When the walls of a room are covered with ornaments it 
is desirable that the curtains be plain, or with plain centres and 
a decorated border. 

2. If curtains are figured, great simplicity of pattern is gen- 
erally desirable. 

3. Should, however, the pattern of a curtain be well defined 
in form, then its colors should either be of the same depth, as 
to light and dark, or merely two tints of the same color. 

4. Circles, straight lines crossing the fabric and diagonal 
lines are all correct decorations for a curtain, as they are 
improved by the folds which form them into subtle and beauti- 
ful curves. 

5. If the pattern of a curtain consists of graceful forms, the 
design is apt to become feeble in character when it is seen on -a 
folded material. 

6. The size of the pattern should be considered in relation 
to the size of the folds of the material and to the openness or 
closeness of its texture. If the folds are small the pattern may 
be small, but if the folds are large the pattern should be some- 
what larger. Also on ah open fabric the pattern may be larger 
than if on a close fabric. 

7.' Texture plays an important part in the effect produced 
by some curtain materials; hence it should have careful consider- 
ation. 



ON the occasion of a visit which 1 paid with Millais to his 
studio, while Leech was consulting about the painting of 
his enlarged designs in oil color, a conversation took place 
between the two which is not without its interest in illustrating 
the fanciful element in Leech's character. The palette being pro- 
duced, it had upon it some dry patches of pigment systematically 
arranged, and now dry from the last day's painting. " Why, 
what's the good of preserving morsels of old paint like these ? 
All of them togethei', when new, would not cost fourpence!" 
said the impulsive painter. Leech pleaded : " I know, my dear 
fellow, but, 'pon my honor, it's not out of stinginess; it is only 
because I haven't the heart to scrape up into a mess the beauti- 
ful little buds and blossoms of sweet color. Often, it is i;rue they 
get dry, as now, and they have to be thrown away, but then 
they have lost their preciousness independently of my choice, 
and I have no self-reproach. I could not help feeling real pain 
if I wasted them while yet they were alive, as they seem to be 
when fresh. It seems foolish, I know," he added, "but I can't 
help the childishness. I really can't." — Holman Hunt, in the 
Contemporai-y Rexiew. 
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